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At a meeting of the Executive Committee in charge of arrangements for the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Re-union, held June 20th, it was ordered, 

That the full proceedings of the Re-union be published in pamphlet form for 
gratuitous distribution. 
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Headquarters Soldiers and Sailors’ 1 
Association of Michigan, May 7, 1878. j 

The ninth annual reunion of the Sol- 
diers and Sailors’ Association of Michigan 
will be held in Kalamazoo, Thursday, 
June 20, 1878. 

(Japt. Edward P. Allen, of Ypsilanti, 
one of the most eloquent speakers in the 
State, will deliver the address. 

The full programme of arrangements 
and ceremonies will be published as soon 
as completed and at an early day, in 
order that all comrades may be present 
and answer to roll call. It is recommend- 
ed that every Michigan Regiment have a 
regimental reunion on that day, the local 
committee having made ample arrange- 
ments to accommodate all. 

The Executive Committee will make the 
best possible arrangements for reduced 
fares on all railroads. The State press 
will confer a favor upon the soldiery of 
Michigan by publishing the above, 

Gen. Ralph Ely, President, 
Col. Delos Phillips, Cor. Sec., 
Gen. W. B. McCreery, Treas. 
Private V. W. Bruce, Rec. Sec. 

The citizens of Kalamazoo bid us ex- 
tend to every soldier or sailor, resident in or 
out of Michigan, who fought under our 
flag, a hearty welcome. 

Gen. DWIGHT MAY, 
Col. ROB’T BURNS, 
Local members of Executive Committee. 



A meeting of the soldiers and citizens of 
Kalamazoo was held at Judge Buck’s of- 
fice Thursday evening, May 9th, for the 
purpose of making arrangements for the 
Grand Re-union of all the veterans of 
this State, to be held at Kalamazoo, 
Thursday, June 20th, 1878. 

The meeting was called to order and 
General Dwight May was made chairman 
and Wm. Shakespeare secretary. 

A committee of five was appointed to 
recommend an executive committee of 
seventeen. The committee reported as 
follows : Dwight May, Robert Burns, Fos- 
ter Pratt, George F. Kidder, U. 0. 
Krause, Wm. Shakespeare, Thos. O’Neill, 
John D. Summer, L. C. Chapin, G. Edwin 
Dunbar, A. G. Amsden, Frank Phillips, 
Amos D. Allen, L. B. Kendall, L. N. 
Burke, Thereon F. Giddings, Frederick 
Hotop. 

The executive committee was author- 
ized to fill all vacancies, and to take full 
charge of the arrangements, appoint sub- 
committees and raise funds. 

The chairman announced that the com- 
mittee would meet at Corporation Hall 
on Saturday evening at 8 o’clock. 
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The Executive Committee appointed to 
make arrangements for the reunion of the 
Soldiers and Sailors of Michigan, which 
takes place here June 20th, met at Cor- 
poration Hall Saturday evening May 12, 
and appointed the following committees : 

Committee on Finance — Delos Phillips, 
L. B. Kendall, T. F. Giddings, Fred. Ho- 
top, Thos. O’Neil, A. C. Wortley and Jon- 
athan Parsons. 

Committee on Transportation — A. G. 
Amsden, R. F. Judson, Charles E. Smith. 

Committee on Invitations — Delos Phil- 
lips, A. T. Metcalf, A. Cameron, T. S. 
Cobb, and Robert Burns. 

Committee on Music — R. F. Hill, W. F- 
Leavitt, Frank Henderson. 

Committee on Order of Exercises — 
Foster Pratt, 0. H. Perry, Geo. M. Buck, 
R. J. Williamson, Dallas Boudeman. 

Committe on Reception— F. W. Cur- 
tenius, H. G. Wells, J. C. Burrows, S. H. 
Wattles, and E. W. DeYoe. 

Committee on Location of Regiments — 
U. 0. Krause, D. H. Haines, James Allen, 
Amos D. Allen, Felix Duffie, E. Childs. 

Committee on Banquet - John Dudgeon, 
L. B. Kendall, W. S. Lawrence, W. G. 
Pattison, Wm. Lilienfield. 

Committee on Printing —A. J. Shakes- 
peare, J. D. Sumner, L. N. Burke. 

Committee on Flags and Decorations — 
A. D. Allen, Col. Dunbar, R. A. Stone, G. 
F. Kidder, Frank Phillips, J. F. Cowgill, 
Mrs. J. C. Burrows, Mrs. A. T. Metcalf, 
Mrs. W. H. McCourtie, Mrs. B. F. Orcutt. 

Committee on Toasts — Dwight May, 
L. C. Chapin, Foster Pratt, Wm. Shakes- 
peare, Robt. Burns, 0. W. Powers. 

Dwight May, chairman, Chas. E. Smith 
secretary, L. B. Kendall, treasurer, G. 
Edwin Dunbar, Marshal. 

The meeting then adjourned until 
May 14, at 8 o’clock p. m., at Corporation 
Hall, when it is expected that the chairmen 
of the several committees will be present 
to report. 



THE DAY. 

The Ninth Annual Convention and Re- 
union of the men who served as soldiers 
and sailors from Michigan in the great 
rebellion was held here June 20th, and 
was more largely attended than any that 
has preceeded it. Nearly all the Regiments 
and Batteries in the State were represent- 
ed, and the number of soldiers present is 
estimated at twenty five hundred. 

The citizens and committees having the 
preparatory work in charge had made 
every possible arrangement for the re- 
ception and entertainment of our guests, 
and profusely decorated their places of busi- 
ness and residences on the line of march. 

THE WEATHER 

in early morning was quite threatening, and 
small showers of rain fell about midday, 
which may have prevented many from 
coming in from the country, but which 
only rendered much more agreeable the 
witnessing of the alternocn’s programme, 
as it laid the dust nicelj, cooled the air, 
and lessened the oppressive heat of the 
sun. 

The trains from north and south over the 
Lake Shore and G. R. & I. and from the 
east and west by the Michigan Central 
brought immense crowds of soldiers and 
citizens from all over the State, and at 
about one o’clock it was estimated by care- 
ful judges that 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND 

people were in the streets. The hotels 
and stores were crowded to their utmost 

capacity all day. 

FOUR BANDS 

furnished music for the occasion. The Peu- 
insular Commandery Band, of Kalamazoo, 
James Green, leader, 17 pieces} Kalama- 
zoo Colored Band, G. Hedgbeth, leader, 
12 pieces; the Three Rivers Silver Helicon 
Band, Arner, leader, 17 pieces; and Hol- 
land’s Grand Rapids Cornet Band, Louis 
Martin, leader, 17 pieces. 
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The morning was occupied by the re- 
ception of delegations from every point of 
the compass, and by the meetings and re- 
unions of the separate military organiz- 
ations. 

Regimental Re unions. 

Of the re-unions held, we have obtained 
the following reports : 

EIGHTH CAVALRY. 

Meeting called to order by Lieutenant 
W. M. Mills, who was made chairman. 

The following persons were elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year : President 

— Major Robinson; Vice Presidents — 
Captain John H. Riggs, Capt. John E. 
Bobbitt, Captain A. E. Calkins, Justice 
Bullard; Corresponding Secretary — Col. 
Buck, of Marshall; Recording Secretary, 
Sargeant Wm. N. Wilder, Marshall; 
Treasurer Wm. M. Mills; Orator of the 
Day— W. S. Wells. 

The next meeting of the regiment will 
be held with the association at East Sagi- 
naw. 

ELEVENTH CAVALRY. 

The regiment, which is one of those 
that rendezvoused in Kalamazoo, had 
34 members on the ground. A full 
organization was completed for the com- 
ing year, with Charles E. Smith, Pres- 
ident, Darwin B. Burke, and W. B. 
Thompson, Vice Presidents; T. H. Jen- 
ney, Secretary, and an executive commit 
tee of five, Albert Wilcox, J. L. Frisbee, 
L. C. Woodward, G. C. Cutler and George 
L. Reed. 

FIRST MICHIGAN SHARPSHOOTERS. 

At a meeting of the members of the 1st 
Regiment Michigan Sharpshooters, held 
at the office of Robert F. Hill, Kalama- 
zoo, being the occasion of the 9th annual 
re- union of the Soldiers and Sailors of 
Michigan, the following officers were 
elected and business transacted : Presi- 
dent, George H. Murdoch: Vice-President, 
Capt. Frank Whipple; Rec. Sec’y, Robert 
F. Hill; Cor. Sec’y, Geo. W. Stone; Treas- 
urer, Wm. H. Randall; Ex. Com., A. W. 
Jacobs, A. F. Wheelan aud J. 0. Balair. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved , That the executive commit- 
ted be and they are hereby instructed to 
make all necessary arrangements for bring- 
ing the regiment together at the 10th an- 



nual re-union of the Soldiers and Sailors 
of Michigan, and to that end they will in- 
struct the corresponding secretary to no- 
tify each and every member of the regi- 
ment of the time and place of meeting, and 
that the executive committee provide the 
proper regimental and corps badges for 
the members then present. 

Resolved , That we recommend an as- 
sessment of fifty cents per member annual 
ly to be paid to the treasurer of the asso- 
ciation at each annual reunion, to defray 
incidental expenses, and that the treasurer 
make an annual report of the receipts and 
disbursements of any and all monies that 
come into his hands. 

Resolved , That a copy of these proceed- 
ings be forwarded to each member of the 
Regiment, by the Corresponding Sec. 

George H. Murdoch, 

Pres, of the 1st Reg’t Mich. Sharp 
Shooters Association. 

Robert F. Hill, Rec. Sec. 

SECOND MICHIGAN INFANTRY. 

This veteran regiment, two companies 
of which were organized in this place in 
April, 1861, held their business meeting 
at the office of William Shakespeare, Kal- 
amazoo, June 20,1878. Chas. Hodgkiss 
was elected temporary chairman, and R. 
D. Dix was elected temporary Secretary. 
A committee was appointed to select per- 
manent officers, which recommended : 

President, Wm. Shakespeare, Kalama- 
zoo ; Secretary, Chas. H. Hodgkiss, Lan- 
sing. 

The following persons were then elected 
to draft a plan of a permanent organiza- 
tion of the surviving members of the late 
Second Infantry, and present their report 
at the next meeting of the regiment,: 
William Shakespeare, R. D. Dix, Lee A. 
Mason and Joseph Roberts. 

Lee A. Mason in a few appropriate re- 
marks then announced the death of one of 
their old comrades, Captain and Brevet 
Major Stephen M. Daken, who died at 
Galesburg on Monday, June 17th, 1878. 
Other members, who knew his many 
good qualities, paid him a proper tribute. 

A committee to consist of the following 
members was then appointed to draft reso- 
lutions expressive of the grief the surviving 
friends and comrades felt at his death: 
Lee A. Mason, Chas. Hodgkiss and J. C. 
Joss, and that they forward a copy of the 
same to his widow. 
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The first flag carried by the regiment 
was presented by H. A. Ford for H. M. 
Dean, late Mayor of Niles, and on motion 
Wm. Shakespeare was selected to present 
said flag to the Adjutant General of the 
State of Michigan, to be deposited with flags 
of the Mich. State troops. The following is 
a copy of the letter accompanying the 
flag: 

Niles, June 18, 1878. 

Capt. H. A. Ford: 

My Dear Sir —Herewith please find the 
Regimental Colors of the Second Michigan 
Infantry. The color, with the exception of 
the “true blue,’’ has faded entirely out; but 
the story which lingers around the old em- 
blem will never fade or grow dim. 

It was intended as a company flag, but, on 
account of its beauty, was adopted as the 
regimental colors It was presented by the 
Niles ladies in ’Gl and while the presenta- 
tion speech was being made a telegram was 
received and read announcing the assault 
upon the Massachusetts regiment during its 
passage through Baltimore. After some 
three years’ service it became so bleached as 
to be unfit to represent the sanguinary char- 
acter of the Fighting Second, and it was re- 
turned to the ladies by the hands of Surgeon 
E J. Bonine, C. P. Hayden, of Co. E, accom- 
panying it with a letter in which he said: 

“Of 123 names which appeared on the roll 
of the company to which you gave it, only 50 
remain. We have known joy and sorrow, 
victory and defeat— in fact, all the vicissi- 
tudes of war. Many, both of the regiment 
and company, who were wont to gather be- 
neath its fold, have fallen gloriously in the 
cause of their country. * * * * Amid the 
storm of battle, the scorching heat ,of sum- 
mer and the snows of winter, that sacred em- 
blem, and not less the source from which it 
came, have inspired us with new strength 
and courage,” 

Immediately upon its arrival, an impromp- 
tu mass meeting was assembled, the letter of 
Capt. Hayden read, speeches made, and the 
flag handed over to me as mayor to hold in 
safe keeping. I had intended long ago to for- 
ward it to keep company with its honorable 
fellows at Lansing; but have delayed doing 
so. I shall be pleased if, after it lias served 
its purpose at Kalamazoo, you will see that 
it reaches that destination. Hastily, but 
truly yours, H. M. Dean. 

At the request of the members present 
the dear old flag that they had learned to 
love so well was carried by Harvey Sey- 
mour at the head of the old second during 
the parade. 

SIXTH MICH. INFANTRY, (DETAILED AND 

SERVING AS) SIXTH HEAVY ARTILLERY. 

The 6th Michigan Artillery, Col. Car- 
tenius’ old regiment, held its reunion at 
the Burdick House, and had a very enjoy- 
able time. The roll call was answered by 
Col. F. W. Curtenius, Capt. Henry S. 
Ford, Lieut. Joseph Roberts, Walt J. Cut- 
ting, Drum-Major, Dr. John P. Parish, 
Mellon Chase, C. A. Halm, Jas. Sargood, 



C. A. Lamberson. 0. W. Carlton, John J. 
Mason, G. H. Wheelock, (drummer), 
James Osmer, J. M. Sweetly, D. H. Tay- 
lor, Ben. 0. Johnson, F. S. Dadden. H. 
T. Stringham, F. M. Hurd, L. R. Rogers, 
Louis Merrill, Geo. P. Sterling, Geo. New- 
ton, R. H. Hurlbert, J. McIntosh, A. 
Stannard, Lieut. Taylor, John W. Van 
Zandt, S. T. Huston, Geo. B. Allen, C. 
Carleton, J. Mason, Geo. Meller, Geo. E. 
Heath. 

EIGHTH INTANTRY. 

The re-union of the Eighth infantry was 
held at the Kalamazoo House. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Maj. Gen. 
Ralph Ely; Col. J. D. Sumner was appoint- 
ed Secretary, pro tern. The following 
members answered to roll call: Maj. Gen. 

Ralph Ely, Maj. A. B. Watson, Maj. S. R. 
Wooster, Maj. Geo. W. Chandler, Chap- 
lain George Taylor, Captain John C. Bu- 
chanan, Captain James S. Donahue, Cap- 
tain D. H. McComas, Sergeant William 
Thomas, Sergeant James F. Mead, Ser- 
geant Major Charles H. Dean, Sergeant 
Duncan McBain, Drum Major W. F. 
Dickinson, Fifer Wesley Haight, Emmett 
Cole, Col. J. D. Sumner. Henry C. Jew- 
ett, assistant engineer of the gunboat 
Unadilla, also met with said regiment. 
The meeting then adjourned to meet 
again at the Kalamazoo House, after the 
State Association meeting. 

“the BLOODY THIRTEENTH.” 

Over one hundred men of the gallant 
old 13th infantry participated in the fes- 
tivities of the 20th. Many incidents of in- 
terest characterized the meeting of these 
war-worn veterans, some of whom had 
not met since the close of the war. 

At 11:30 a. in. they held a re-union at 
the Kalamazoo House. Dr. Pratt, the 
President of the Regimental Society, 
called the meeting to order and stated its 
objects. 

On motion Capt. J. E. White was elect- 
ed commander for the day and Capt. E. 
P. DeYoe, Lieut, commander. It was 
also moved that the present officers hold 
over till the annual meeting of January 
17th, 1879, and “the boys,” with great en- 
thusiasm, ordered the calling of a meeting 
at that time. 

The “sick call” was then sounded and 
the meeting adjourned with “three times 
three” to take their medicine. 
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SEVENTEENTH MICH. INFANTRY. 

The Seventeenth Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, met in annual reunion 
at No. 104 Kalamazoo House. Thirty-fire 
numbers present. Win. H. Marstan in 
the chair, comrade Cowles, Sec. On mo- 
tion a committee of three was appointed 
by the chair for the nomination of officers. 
The chair appointed as such committee, 
Capts. Winegar, Rath and Logan. The 
committee reported as follows. Presi- 
dent, Win. H. Winegar; Viee-Pres., Wm. 
H. Marston; Sec., V. C. Bruce; Treas., 
C. D. Cowles. Report accepted and adopt- 
ed. The following were present: Col. 

Delos Phillips. Arthur Phillips, Geo. D. 
Sheel, W. H. White, W. S. Logan, W. V. 
Hoyt, Martin White, E. C. Gero, Chas. W. 
Baines, Simon Leroy, Wallace Gifford, 
Chas. A. Evans, Morris P. Benham, F. W. 
Jones, F. A. Palmer, J. R. Hogue, Wm. 
Burton, 0. W. Corwin, Fred. Shay, C. S. 
Barrell, Albert Ailing;, Geo. R. Turner, 
Matthew Nolan, James D. Orton, F. E. 
Wood, A. D. Grimes, A. H. Daniels, Jas. 
McGinn, Christian Rath, Albert Shaver, 
J. C. Burrows, Geo. S. Newman, Geo. S. 
Hopkins, Geo. M. Evans, David Worth- 
land. Moved and carried that the next 
re union be held at the time and place of 
next meeting of the Mich. Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Association. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH MICHIGAN INFANTRY. 

The 28th Michigan Infantry met at the 
Burdick House at 1 p. m. On the roll 
call the following comrades answered to 
their names : Delos Phillips, Geo. II. 
Shaffer, S. H. Carlton, I. G. Bohrett, N. 
Conklin, Daniel Sidler, Alex Allen, Chas. 
Sprague, 0. B. Upron, W. II. Nickols, I. 
H. Mapes, A. A. Holcomb, A. G. Tenant, 
E. P. Norton, John Donzer, I. S. Knapp, 
Henry Sample, Gordon Beach, Wm. Mon- 
roe, D. B. Purinton, L. H. Fountain, 
Chas. Hotchkiss. 

It was moved that the next reunion be 
held at the time and place of the holding 
of the next reunion of the Michigan Sold- 
iers and Sailors’ Association. 

The following officers were then elected 
for the ensuing year : President, Gen. 
Geo. T. Shaffer ; Vice-President, A. G. 
Tenant ; Corresponding Secretary, Col. 
Delos Phillips ; Recording Secretary, I. 
G. Bohnett ; Treasurer, A. A. Holcomb. 

Many of the regiments did not hold for- 
mal re-unions, although their meetings 



were just as real, and just as enjoyable in 
the absence of such arrangements. 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 

were established at the Burdick House, 
for the officers of the Association, as well 
as fir the Local Committees. 

BADGES. 

When such a body meets it is always de- 
sirable, if not necessary, that men be able 
to group themselves according to some 
system. It is also important to designate 
officers by some insignia easily known to 
the observer even when the person wear- 
ing it is unknown. 

Officers of the State Association wore 
broad ribbon, Blue. 
Local committees, “ “ White 

Marshals, “ “ Red. 

The representatives of the several 
branches of the service were distinguished 
by a button-hole knot of narrow ribbon — 
for artillery in red — cavalry in yellow — 
infantry in blue — sailors and marines 
in red, white and blue. 

QUARTERS. 

The several military organizations were 
quartered as follows : 

CAVALRY. 

1st Cavalry at the Burdick House. 



2nd 


u 


ll 


Kalamazoo House. 


3rd 


ll 


it 


It ll 


4th 


n 


“ 


Allemania Hall. 


5th 


ti 


ti 


Burdick House. 


6th 


u 


it 


ii a 


7th 


ll 


it 


ll u 


8th 


ll 


u 


American Hotel. 


8th 


“ 


it 


ll u 


10th 


ll 


ti 


Corporation Hall, Mar- 
shal’s offi ce. 


11th 


(b 


u 


Corporation Hall,' Coun- 
cil Room. 



INFANTRY. 

1st Infantry at the American Hotel. 



2nd 


u 


at Wm. Shakespeare’s office 
No. 148 Main-st. 


3rd 


ii 


at the 


American Hotel. 


4th 


ii 


a 


u n 


5th 


n 


u 


it ii 


6 th 


u 


u 


Burdick House. 


7th 


u 


ii 


American Hotel. 


8th 


ii 


ii 


Kalamazoo House. 


9th 


n 




International Hotel. 


10th 


ll 


u 


u ii 


11th 


ll 


n 


ii u 


12th 


ll 


ii 


Burdick House. 


13th 


ll 


ii 


Kalamazoo House. 


14th 


ll 


a 


National Hotel. 


15th 


ll 


“ 


International Hotel. 
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16th Infentry at the American Hotel. 

“ Kalamazoo House. 

“ National Hotel. 

“ International Hotel. 

“ Judge Buck’s office, 
Court House. 

“ Kalamazoo House. 

u (i u 

“ City Hotel. 

U U U 

“ Kalamazoo House. 

“ Burdick Houses 
“ Kalamazoo House. 

“ Burdick House. 

u it u 

“ International Hotel. 
10‘2nd U. S. Colored at Kalamazoo Color- 
ed Band Rooms, 180 Main street. 

1st Michigan Sharpshooters at Capt. R. F. 

Hill’s office, over City Bank. 

Engineers and Mechanics at International 
Hotel. 

Artillery companies at International Ho- 
tel. 

Independent companies at “Armory” Kal- 
amazoo Light Guard. 

Headquarterters for Soldiers and Sail- 
ors, who did not serve with Michigan State 
Troops, will be at the “Armory” Kalama- 
zoo Light Guard. 



Afternoon. 

THE PROCESSION 

Formed on Main Street east, about two p. 
in., under direction of Chief Marshal, Col. 
Dunbar, aided by Col. John D. Sumner, 
Lieut. U. 0. Krause, Frank Phillips, H. 
J. Brownell, Edwin M. Irish, and J. J. 
Perkins. The Kalamazoo Light Guard, 
Capt. Robt. F. Hill, commanding, and 
Peninsular Commanderv Band acted as 
escort, immediately followed by Sailors 
and Marines, and Soldiers who did not 
serve from Michigan, with the Regiments 
as follows, viz: 

Decatur Veteran Corps, Capt. C. W. 
Barrett. 

24th Infantry, Lieut. Fisher of Battle 
Creek. 

7th Cavalry, Captain Sargeant, Brevet 
Lieutenant Prentice. 

Merrill Horse, Capt. Geo. H. Rowell. 
1st, 5th, 6th and 7th Michigan Cavalry, 
no commander. 

12th Michigan Infantry. 

THREE RIVERS BAND. 

11th Michigan Cavalry, Chas E. Smith, 
captain. 



Michigan Engineers and Mechanics, 
Gen. W. P. Innis. 

2nd and 7th Michigan Infantry. 

20th Infantry. 

11th, Michigan Infantry, Capt. Hicks. 

13th Michigan Infantry, Captain J. E. 
White, Lieut E. P. DeYoe. 

17th Michigan Infantry, Captain Win 
negar. 

19th Michigan Infantry, Col. Anderson. 

25th Michigan Infantry, Capt. John 
Gilchrist. 

HOLLAND G. R. BAND. 

1st Artillery. 

6th Artillery, Col. Curtenius. 

Scattering members of other regiments. 

KALAMAZOO COLORED BAND. 

102nd Colored Infantry, 0. W. Pow- 
ers, Captain. 

Independent Companies. 

Officers of the Association in carriages. 

Orator of the day and President of the 
Village in carriage. 

Invited Guests and Committees, in car- 
riages. 

Disabled Soldiers and Sailors in car- 
riages. 

Citizens in carriages. 

The procession moved promptly at 2:30 
o’clock, by the following 

LINE OP MARCH. 

From Pitcher Street west on Main to 
Burdick, north on Burdick to Willard, 
west on Willard to Rose, South on Rose 
to Main, east on Main to Burdick, south 
on Burdick to South street, west on South 
street to West street, north on West street 
to Main, and east on Main to the Court 
House. 

The procession attracted immense 
| crowds of people into the streets to witness 
i it, and every window upon either side of 
! streets in the line of march, presented an 
animated group of spectators. It is be- 
lieved over two thousand soldiers partici- 
pated in the street parade. The old veter- 
ans kept step with the music, and seemed 
to feel the spirit of 7 65 in their veins. 

GRAND STAND. 

The proceedings at the Grand Stand, 
on the west side of the Court House, were 
attended by an immense throng of people. 
The Court yard was entirely inadequate 
to contain the assemblage, and the streets 
surrounding were blocked in every direc- 
tion. The meeting was called to order 
by Gen. Dwight May, who announced 
that prayer, would be offered by Rev. Geo 



17th “ 
18th “ 
19th “ 
20th “ 

21st “ 
22nd “ 
23rd “ 
24th “ 
25th “ 
26th 

27th “ 
28th “ 
29th “ 
30th “ 
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Taylor, of Detroit, “Chaplain of Michi- 
gan.” 

COL. F. W. CURTENIUS, 

President of the Village of Kalamazoo, 
then welcomed the Michigan Soldiers to 
the “Big Village’’ in the following sen 
tences : 

Soldiers and Sailors of Michigan. 

Comrades : By reason of official posi- 
tion, the duty of welcoming you to the hos- 
pitality of Kalamazoo devolves upon me. 
So grateful a mission I come to the front 
to discharge, with no other emotions than 
those of ineffable pleasure. To say to you 
that your presence is welcome is an ex- 
pression of our feelings wholly inadequate 
to the occasion. The welcome comes 
welling up from the lowest cell of our 
hearts. These re-unions have a signifi- 
cance that can only be fully appreciated 
by those who have been actors upon many 
fields of suffering and of blood. Fortun- 
ately, the time for our gathering, the most 
propitious season of the year, has been se- 
lected. Of all the months of the year June 
is the very gem. Nature, as if for the oc- 
casion, is attired in her holiday wardrobe, 
and the very birds and flowers are filling 
the air, the one with melody and the other 
with perfumes. It is meet that we should 
come together year after year, if for n® 
other purpose than to keep alive our friend- 
ship, to repeat the story of our hardships 
and our battles and to recall from their 
hiding places memories of tent life and 
midnight marches. Oh ! how busy a day 
this will be for memory. It will take us 
back to a hundred battle fields and a 
hundred thousand graves and I trust it 
will not seem unmanly or effeminate if we 
suffer tears to find their way to the cheek. 
Could that skeleton army, marching under 
the banner of death pass before us in re 
view like some grand panorama, what a 
solemn scene would be enacted ! In 
those ranks, everf while I stand here and 
arn speaking to you, I seem to see scores 
who were bound to me by ties of friendship 
and some by the closer ties of kinship. 

Their death we cannot but deeply la- 
ment yet we are consoled by the thought 
that the nation’s lile is built upon their 
graves. There were uncounted heroes in 
that war but of the vast number who partic- 
ipated in the strife, who indeed was the 
greatest? God only knows! it may have 
been the commander of some corps, or di- 
vision. or brigade, or regiment or com- 



pany, but to me it would be no matter of 
surprise, if on that great day when all that 
is now wrapped in mystery shall be then 
made plain if the crown should fall upon 
the head of some humble soldier among 
the rank and file, whose highest ambition 
was to serve his country with a musket — 
possibly, even some modest drummer boy. 
I repeat, God only knows. 

Of the thousands that Michigan sent to 
the front it would not be an extravagant 
estimate to say that one-third were left on 
the field occupying unmarked graves. 
They went to sleep at the roll of the drum, 
to be aroused at the sound of the trumpet. 
Our war was a glorious triumph, but at 
what a cost ? May the like of it never be 
repeated, and this is the prayer of a heart 
that is sincere in the utterance. It is, 
however, with reluctance that I ever refer 
to it; our horizon is not an unclouded one 
— I listen, and not far in the future, I 
sometimes think I can indistinctly hear 
the clash of arms. This may be an un- 
timely occasion to provoke forebodings, 
but we must join hands in elevating the 
patriot and in crushing the mere politi- 
cian. Comrades, I conjure you to stand 
by the old flag, make it a part of your 
faith, indeed largely of your religion. 
God bless the old flag ! Stand by it 
through weal and woe ! 

It is our only hope. Let heart come 
closer to heart, for to be a great nation, 
we must be a united people. I repeat it; 
hug the old flag; next to your Creator, let 
it be an object of worship. I confess for 
myself (and it may be I am peculiar in 
that respect) I confess, I can never look 
upon it, without feeling the blood coursing 
its way through my veins with unusual 
speed, and under the inspiration of the 
moment, I find myself like the gallant Mc- 
Kenzie, exclaiming: “Let no other ban- 

ner, unless it be the banner of the cross, 
ever wave above it.” Let me again give 
you a hearty welcome to Kalamazoo (the 
largest village upon the continent, and if 
I dared I would say one of the most beau- 
tiful.) As an old citizen and a soldier 
who has humbly participated in three 
wars, I bid you welcome to our larders 
and our homes. | Loud applause.) 

Gen. May then introduced Gen. Ralph 
Ely, of Lansing, President of the Michi- 
gan Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Association, who 
responded as follows : 
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RESPONSE BY GEN. RALPH ELY. 

Fellow Soldiers , Sailor s 1 and Citizens of 

Michigan: 

We have assembled for friendly inter- 
course on this our Ninth Annual State Re- 
union. While we thus meet and shake 
each other by the hand, congratulating 
each other and ourselves on being spared 
to join another reunion, we are reminded 
of many scenes we were called upon to 
witness and pass through during the great 
struggle for the preservation of our nation, 
some of which we recall with pleasure, as 
being the happiest days of our lives, otheis 
the most sad and gloomy. Kind remem- 
brances of those of our comrades, left to 
fill soldier’s graves on Southern soil, are 
brought fresh to our minds. We look 
around us and see and realize how fast 
our numbers are lessened by death. 
Thousands have passed away that return- 
ed with us to their homes, and are among 
the missing. Old age is creeping over us. 
In a few years more the soldiers and sail- 
ors of the war of the rebellion will be 
known only in history. 

I believe one of the most binding duties 
devolving upon us soldiers, sailors and 
citizens, is to look after, protect and pro- 
vide for the disabled union soldiers and 
sailors of our late wars, their widows and 
orphans. To this end it seems fit and 
proper that we perfect and perpetuate our 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ organization through- 
out our State and nation. 

Now pardon me when I say to yon, my 
comrades and fellow citizens, that it has 
been a source of unbounded pleasure and 
satisfaction to me during the past few 
years, to be surrounded by disabled 
soldiers and their representatives, and to 
be in a position where I could give them 
employment such as they were able to 
perform and thereby enable them to pro- 
vide for themselves and families with the 
comforts of life. The only unpleasant 
thing about it is that I cannot provide for 
all. 

I do not wish to allude to anything sec- 
tional or political, that would mar the 
feelings of anyone, but I do feel the ne- 
cessity of a thorough organization of the 
survivors of the Union army, for our 
mutual benefit and protection. This has 
been more deeply impressed upon my 
mind during the past two years, having 
learned of the removal of our disabled 
comrades from places of trust and profit, 



and their places filled by those who but a 
short time ago, with arms in their hands, 
were seeking our lives and the destruction 
of our government. I am as willing to 
forget and forgive as any one, and while I 
admire the brave soldier who fought gal- 
lantly and honestly on the other side, 
whose bravery and courage we had occa- 
sion to test on many a hotly contested bat- 
tle field, I am willing to grant to them all 
the privileges we enjoy under our laws; 
but I am not willing that they shall make 
laws for our government, or fill the places 
of trust and profit in the gift of that gov- 
ernment they tried so hard to destroy, un- 
til they have fully demonstrated their loy- 
alty. I feel as was expressed in a prayer 
by a reverend gentleman with whom I was 
familiarly acquainted, while in the army, 
who by the by, was a chaplain in one of 
our Michigan regiments, that while he- 
was willing to forgive, and ask God to for 
give those who bear arms against us, and 
ask that they may see the error of their 
ways, repent of their wrong doings, and 
become good law abiding citizens, we 
pray the good Lord for heaven’s sake, 
for the good of our people and our coun- 
try, not to give us any more such. 

In behalf, and in the name of the Asso- 
ciation of Soldiers and Sailors of Michi- 
gan, we thank you for this cordial wel- 
come. Such a welcome could only be 
given by a community friendly to the sol- 
diers and loyal to our country. It is all, 
and even more, than we had reason to ex- 
pect. The good people of this place gave 
us God-speed when we left our homes and 
friends to face the enemy in a distant 
country. That same God- speed followed 
us through all our trials of warfare. You 
greeted us when we returned, and that 
same greeting and welcome is extended to 
us this day. May we never iorget, and let 
us teach our children never to forget, the 
world wide difference Setween a patriot 
and a traitor, that they may be faithful to 
their country. Again we thank you for 
this welcome. 

The' speaking was heartily applauded 
at the close, and after music by the band, 

CAPT. EDWARD P. ALLEN, 

ofYpsilanti, delivered the finest oration 
listened to in Kalamazoo for many a day. 
Mr. President , Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It was reserved to this land and 
century to have memorial days for the 
dead who died that the nation might live; 
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and reunion days, when those who surviv- 
ed the carnage of war met to renew friend- 
ships and revive the memories of the most 
eventful period of our lives. A nation, 
that is without a peer or parallel, we have 
done many things not before heard of in 
the world’s history; but it was reserved to 
us to lead the nations, as we have by a 
way they never knew before. The con- 
quests of other times and lands were 
merged into one central figure, and he the 
chief; all else were but puppets in his 
hands, and were forgotten with their death. 
Alexander and Caesar conquered the 
world; but the millions who died, served 
in the minds of their masters, the best use 
to which they could be put, when their 
bodies enriched the fields where they fell, 
that nature might put forth more abun- 
dantly. Napoleon desolated Europe with 
war, his squadrons wheeled on every plain 
from Paris round to Waterloo again; and 
yet who of all the nameless myriads that 
perished are remembered, but Napoleon 
and Wellington? 

Wars waged for conquest or glory alone, 
unrighteous wars, are never espoused by 
the masses and made their own; and the 
rank and file necessarily become ma- 
chines, and perform their mechanical evo 
lutions, without a thought of any- 
thing, inspired by the courage of the brute 
only. How different when men take up 
arms in the defense of a country beloved, 
to bring order and harmony out of chaos, 
inspired by grand moral ideas, fighting 
for that, the full worth of which the pri 
vate in the ranks comprehends equally 
with the general at the head of his col- 
umns ! Then an army becomes a living, 
moving mass of intelligence, every man a 
king, fighting for his kingdom, and with 
the prize of the hero within his grasp. 
Such was the war of the rebellion; such 
were the 90,000 men that Michigan gave 
to save the nation. No unwilling slave, 
no hireling soldiery were hers, but the 
best brain and blood of the grandest State 
in the Northwest volunteered to defend 
the flag and save the nation’s honor. The 
farmer left his furrow half turned, the 
teacher dropped his books, the lawyer 
his briefs, the clergymen left his sacred 
desk, from every walk and rank, gath 
ered freely, voluntarily to the rendezvous 
of camp and field, until the whole of the 
able bodied men of the State seemed to be 
moving to one common point, inspired by 



one common purpose. “They come as 
the leaves come when forests are vended. 
They come as the waves come when 
navies are stranded.” 

But these alone embodied not all the 
heroism of our fair Michigan. When the 
full history of the dark days of 186 1— ’5 is 
written, not the least of the crimes that 
will surely be laid at the feet of the 
men who dared to apply the torch to the 
temple of liberty, will be the anguish and 
heart-breakings of those whom nature 
made, not for the camp but for the home. 
The wife who with anguish not to be 
spoken gave up the husband and father, 
knowing not who would care for the little 
ones God had given them, the mother who 
looked for the last time upon the fair form 
of her beloved boy, as with ipanly stride 
and bounding heart, leaving his quiet, 
peaceful home to enlist, he turned the 
corner in the country road that hid forever 
from her streaming eyes the idol of her 
motherhood, the crying of children as 
when the father bid them farewell they 
began to get childish glimpses of absence 
and suffering and death, all these were 
the heroes, as well as the sufferers from 
this the most unnatural strife that the 
world ever saw, a strife so wicked that one 
of the leading rebels has, since the war, 
penned this truthful indictment concern- 
ing it : Says Mr. Henry S. Foot, rebel 
senator, “It was the most absurd, unnec- 
essary and unnatural war that the com- 
bined wickedness and folly of man have 
ever yet waged upon this terrestial planet.” 

Comrades; no age has seen such heroes 
as these, no times can chronicle more noble 
deeds done that humanity and civiliza- 
tion might not recede upon the dial plate 
of destiny. 

We are met to day to renew greetings, 
to revive friendships that only the grave 
can break, to tell again of march and 
seige and bloody charge, to speak of the 
fallen braves, who, to-day and forever, 
“sleep beneath their low green tents, whose 
curtains never outward swing.” These 
re-unions are growing doubly dear to us, 
as on each anniversary we find that some 
have gone to rejoin their comrades who 
died more gloriously, and the living, ce- 
mented by a common suffering and a com- 
mon glory, well feel that time is inexora- 
ble, and that soon the last roll call will be 
sounded and the last soldier numbered 
with the dead. A new generation will 
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arise — are here. We are growing old. 
The visions of the war, set in a framework 
of blood, are fading away. As the proud 
vessel leaves the harbor, every sail set, 
the remotest part of her rigging, her stays 
and yards and pennants are all plainly 
seen, but as she pushes out into the wide 
ocean, these, one after another, fade out 
of sight until at last the noble ship, 
freighted with so much of hope and happi- 
ness, is itself lost to sight upon the bound- 
less expanse of water. So with us, at the 
first, every hearthstone was a welcoming one 
to the humblest man who carried a mus- 
ket. All eyes loved, all hands clasped the 
individual heroes who had, by their united 
personal valor, saved the commonwealth; 
each village had its Hampton, each neigh- 
borhood its Wellington. These scenes 
are changing. Time, that strikes at all 
things, is altering the picture. What men 
have done counts for naught. Individuals 
are being forgotten, individual heroism 
will soon be merged and lost in the great 
stream of history; and the war of the re- 
bellion will stand out boldly on the can- 
vass as an epoch in the world’s history, 
and in that picture the armies will appear 
like commingling clouds or vanishing 
mists, not a single personal feature beiug 
left. 

To be sure, the world and fame will 
carry the memory of a Grant, a Sherman 
and a Sheridan to remotest time; but you, 
the rank and file, the line and field offi- 
cers, that helped to make an army of a 
million men will be remembered as are the 
men of Yorktown and Saratoga ; your 
deeds will live to bless mankind, your in- 
dividuality will be lost, your names for- 
gotten. This view is humbling, but ’tis 
true. You pass men daily on the streets 
who never knew what it was to have an 
anxious thought for anything or any body 
but themselves, much less for their coun- 
try. To them your toil md sacrifices, 
made that they and theirs might be free, 
are as much unthought of as is the falling 
leaf, or the wave dying along the shore. 

You see men inferior to you in moral 
worth, selfish men, men who never had a 
generous thought advanced above and 
beyond you in political life, holding places 
of honor and trust that both great political 
parties have time and again, in platforms 
and on the stump pronounced yours by 
all known rules of right. You have 
learned that what you have done counts 



less and less to you as individuals as the 
years roll on, until you feel almost like 
apologizing to the honored son of some 
army contracting sire, for ever having 
been a soldier at all. This picture is not 
overdrawn. The Republic has too often 
forgotten the men who stood like a wall 
of fire between our northern homes and 
destruction. “The days of toil and nights 
of waking” of the brave men at the front 
— their graves scattered in every Southern 
state by lake and river, and in the lone- 
some swamps — ought not to fade Irom the 
visions of the nation, but they will. Yet 
be it not ours to murmur or complain. 
On the other hand let us accept the inev- 
itable and turning from the past with its 
glories determine to achieve new laurels 
in the fields but just before us. 

With this view of what is but a true 
statement of the facts of the case, these 
annual re-unions assume another and high- 
er character. To think of the dead is 
well, but there is something better. To 
revive the day of common suffering and 
glory is not unworthy the soldier, but a 
duty higher even than that presses upon 
him. 

We can learn wisdom for the future as 
well as cherish memories of the past here. 
The great causes of the war and its at- 
tendant suffering should ever be kept in 
view, not t© whet revenge or for vain sell 
glorification, but that the inexorable 
teaching of events may not be forgotten 
only to be relearned by our children at the 
same bloody cost. It is the high duty of 
the American people, both civilians and 
soldiers, to study well the logic of events, 
for there is a logic and a law in them, and 
for nations, as fixed as gravitation, and 
the generation that forgets or heeds them 
not, does so at the peril of national life 
itself. 

The fathers of the Republic had great 
wisdom, but they made mistakes in rear- 
ing the structure of the government that 
you had to atone for at the peril of life, 
and every thing dear. Would it not be a 
profitable hour for men who have helped 
to save a nation to reflect on the mistakes 
of a nation ? 

I have taken it for granted that you will 
so agree, and proceed to invite you to a 
few reflections that have to me seemed of 
enough importance to bring before such a 
gathering as this. And first let me state 
a truism which is, that there is no nation 
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like this. There has been none. In so 
saying it does not follow that none have 
been better or happier. 

Indeed he is a bold enthusiast who as- 
sumes that national perfection never found 
a growth until it reached the shores of the 
new world, or even that it has a growth 
here. 

The peoples that have passed away — 
the Grecian with their laws and maxims 
that influence mankind to-day; the Ro- 
mans, that built up a system of jurispru- 
dence which reflected great learning and 
culture, were, to a large extent the happy 
and contented citizens of good govern- 
ments, and yet they perished from the 
earth. Why? What was there in the 
polity of the nations of antiquity that they 
should not survive the ages, and come 
down to these latter days unharmed, and 
with strength unshorn even as the pyra- 
mids yet stand ? Must nations die even 
as men — is it fixed that their bounds are 
set that they cannot pass. 

The student of history, who can stand 
upon the eminence of the ages and look 
far across the centuries to the very begin- 
ning of those mighty nations that have 
passed away, and follow and see them 
take their final plunge into the abyss 
where lie all the wrecks of empires, can- 
not well fail to moralize upon all this 
waste of power, this terrible sinking of 
suns that had such glad mornings and 
high noontides. 

We are taught from necessity man must 
die. But no typical nation was poisoned 
by the tempter of the universe so as to 
pass the seeds of death down along the 
rank of the empires that have come and 
gone. No changeless curse, no flaming 
sword was, by Almighty wisdom, laid 
athwart the pathway of kingdoms. True, 
all nature sympathizes with man, the lord 
of all, and dies, but why should the body 
politic? Who has discovered the law, who 
wields the power that sends these the way 
of man and animals, and created worlds? 
Vain questions, these, you say? True, if 
no answer can be found that at the same 
time will show a way of escape. Is it well 
that men should die in hecatombs that a 
people may survive a hundred years, and 
shall a half a million homes be draped 
with cypress that a nation may wear the 
laurel for a decade of centuries only? The 
shores of every continent, the hilltops and 
valleys of every land have been baptized 



in blood, shed for national unity and life, 
but all in vain. Nation after nation has 
arisen, conquered, gone out until the line 
stretches back hehind prehistoric times, 
and scarcely a word is known of their his- 
tory except this: that many of them must, 
from the relics left behind, have put the 
boasted civilization of the 19th century 
far in the background in many respects. 

Now, the cause of this national death is 
either natural, or it is the fault of the people 
themselves. If the former, then no remedy 
can reach the disease, and it were vain to 
fight against the law that cannot be re- 
pealed. If the latte", then a remedy can 
be found, an elixir discovered that shall 
make the national life of indefinite 
growth — aye, it may be made a parallel 
line that runs with the life of the globe it- 
self. As to the first of these causes, to- 
wit: a natural one, we can find neither 
from analogy nor reason that nations should 
perish. In vain we search for a law writ- 
ten or unwritlen, that says a body politic 
is mortal. The continents do not change, 
why should the governments that exercise 
domain over them change and die? The 
world has not seen one yet, but is it not 
possible that a system may be formed that 
may be a lasting system? If yes, then we 
must find the question “why have they 
perished?” answered by turning to the 
actors who have had those systems in 
charge. And then the answer is: The 

death that has finally overtaken every 
system of government that has arisen, 
flourished and been destroyed has been 
hastened by hands that were appointed to 
care for and save it, and this, too, by no 
necessary law. Evil was deliberately 
planted where good might have been, and 
wrong named right by sponsors who had 
no thought or care for the consequences. 
The most careless glance at Grecian or 
Roman history will prove this. 

When, in the former state, to make 
perfect men and women the law compelled 
every sickly child to be put to death, a 
law was directly violated that by nature is 
planted in the breast of every brute. What 
was the result to which this as one factor, 
contributed? Perfect men and women 
became the glory and pride of Greece. 
Nothing was satisfactory but gratification 
of ease and luxury by those whose care 
and thought should have been for the 
perpetuity of the State. These became 
theorists, lost all power of practical adap- 
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tation and the mob drove her best States- 
men into banishment or doomed them to 
death upon the merest whim, until finally 
the rigorous enforcement of order that the 
Roman government displayed was gladly 
welcomed even at the expense of national 
life. So, if you look at the national life of 
Rome, there the one idea of conquest, 
no matter upon what pretext, became the 
passion of her rulers. Force was the 
mainspring of all her actions, “might 
makes right” the watchword of her leaders. 
War followed war. until the world owned 
her sway and her eagles glittered in the 
sunlight of every clime. Nation after na- 
tion was conquered, whose wealth and 
people became merged and lost among 
the Romans. With able emperors at home, 
with brilliant leaders in the field, her 
legions were everywhere victorious. Bnt 
those very successes and the mingling to- 
gether cl so many hostile elements were 
to result in the overthrow of the nation. 
It is said that after the Roman general, 
Scipio, had destroyed Carthage he was 
seen to weep. When asked the reason 
why, he said he trembled for his own land, 
when her time should come. Guilty ser- 
vant of a guilty people, he saw what thou- 
sands of his age shut their eyes to, namely 
retribution, terrible though long delayed, 
awaited a nation guilty of crime. And 
such overtook the empire. Her vast 
wealth accumulated so that her citizens 
became idle and indolent. Soldiers slept 
under tents trimmed with gold. All man- 
ly strength seemed to forsake her sons. 
Her daughters lost, first pride, then virtue, 
until, after having existed for more than 
a thousand years, the Roman empire was 
swept as with the besom of God’s wrath. 
The barbarians of the North, a people 
whom the Romans had scarce heard of, 
much less knew, poured in terrible might 
across the Alps, overran in the long series 
of years all Italy, made the imperial city 
bow in submission to their savage rule, 
and finally so completely wiped out the 
Roman empire of the West that her ruins 
could only be compared with her former 
greatness. And who can doubt that these 
Goths and Vandals were as much the in 
struments in Almighty hands of dealing 
out justice as was the destruction of Sodom 
or Babylon, or the purging of a sinful world 
by the flood ? It was well enough, per 
haps, that the surrounding nations, infer 
ior to Rome in knowledge, should be 



brought to her subjugation, had they at 
the same time received her advantages. 
But when, instead of doing this, she only 
forged fetters for them as slaves, or made 
them unwilling conscripts in her armies, 
it was befitting that she should be de- 
stroyed by the very hordes it was her mis- 
sion to elevate And who can fail to see 
that the nation perished, not from any 
necessary or natural reason, but solely be- 
cause of the fatal mistakes of those in au- 
thority and power? 

There is another page of history, more 
modern than this but teaching the same 
great lesson that the mistakes of nations 
are fraught with untold danger to the 
world. It is the history of a wrong, a 
wrong by the strong against the weak, a 
wrong that ran a course of over 200 years, 
and finally died amidst the roar of cannon, 
the groans of dying men, and the lurid 
light of burning cities. You were among 
the actors in the final reckoning and gain- 
ed the gratitude of a saved republic by 
your valor. Let us trace that wrong from 
its birth. Two hundred and fifty years 
ago two frail vessels crossed the Atlantic 
at about the same time. They were 
freighted with antagonism, which when 
they should grow, were, in a mortal strug- 
gle, to shakejthe continent/rom centre to 
circumference. Both ships were bound 
ior the same shores, and the seeds with 
which each was freighted were planted 
with the other. One had on board pray- 
ing men and praying women, who, when 
night dropped over the ocean, made dark- 
ness vocal with their praises. The winds 
carried the song to the distant shores, the 
red men heard it and the stars and the sea. 
Songs were heard on board the other ves- 
sels too, but they were the careless songs 
of the sailers, mingled with the minor 
cadences of the slaves on board. At the 
prow of the vessel stood oppression, fair 
and comely then, his dreadful deformity 
hidden by his youth. The ocean was 
clear and calm to both ships, the same 
winds filled their sails, crowding them to> 
the same shore. The freight of the one 
amidst soft breezes and in rich soil, was 
dedicated to mammon and to bondage. 
The men and women of the other kneeled 
in the snows of December and trusting in 
God dedicated the continent to freedom 
and religion. The rools of the first plant- 
ing were soon spreading far and wide. 
But Plymouth rock was cold and forbid- 
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ding, so the seeds of right found scarce a 
foothold but being immortal, they lived. 

One hundred years ago the republic of 
the west, amidst the clanging of bells and 
the roaring of guns, and the shouts of 
freemen, was born into the family of na- 
tions with these antagonisms firmly rooted. 
It was a new departure in every respect, 
and the boldly announced declaration of 
principles confounded and alarmed every 
ruler in Christendom. The sweeping 
character of the truths announced in the 
Declaration of Independence seemed to 
make it an impossibility that they should 
triumph, and could prophecy have opened 
to the crowned heads of Europe the result 
of this paper upon the world, the republic 
would have been strangled in its cradle 
by the combined efforts of the military 
power of the old world. The primary 
idea of that government was liberty, liber- 
ty to be free and equal, and yet, by a 
Strang* infatuation, the fathers belied their 
own arraignment of the king of England, 
by admitting and acknowledging that 
chattel slavery had a legal existence, and 
must be protected by laws. The wisest 
of them saw the incongruity and contra- 
diction, and labored hard to set bounds to 
its growth, that in time would have the 
effect to extinguish what all admitted was 
an evil, and for long years after the gov- 
ernment was fully launched, and at peace 
with the world, did Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison and others of the immortal wor 
thies of ’76 try, by persuasion and pen, 
to solve the problem and destroy the evil, 
but in vain. The wrong had been plant- 
ed, the mischief had been done. Close 
down beside the heart of the nation, where 
every pulsation would feed it, had been 
left a deadly seed, that was destined to be 
come a great tree, and cast its baneful 
shadow over a third of the continent, to be 
cut down finally by hurling at its mighty 
trunk grape and cannister, and the living 
bodies of a half million freemen. Ah, if 
the fathers could have remembered that 
every seed brings forth fruit after its own 
kind, who can doubt that that loyalty and 
unselfish patriotism that inspired them 
would have found a sure and certain way 
to destroy this deadly upas seed of death. 

Thus the republic started out in the 
grand procession of nations with the pri- 
mary idea of liberty for all, ana yet, by a 
fatality that entailed upon their children 
more suffering and poverty than the 



fathers ever dreamed of undergoing,they at 
the same time laid down two parallel prin- 
ciples as antagonistic as fire and water, as 
far apart as the North is from the South, 
freedom with slavery, and slavery in a 
land of freedom ! Nor were these the only 
fire brands left us, that should have been 
smothered at the birth of the nation. By 
a strange coincidence there was left an- 
other, upon the solution of which depend- 
ed to a large extent, the final fate of hu- 
man chattelhood. This was the question 
of State rights as against Federal, how 
far these had been surrendered in order to 
make a nation, and whether indeed there 
was a nation, or simply a confederacy of 
of States, banded together for mu- 
tual protection only, and to be dissolved 
at pleasure. How much contention, strife 
and sorrow might have been avoided by a 
simple statement in the organic law of the 
understanding and purpose of the fathers 
upon this point, whether favorable or ad- 
verse to our understanding, reached after 
a century of dispute, and not fully settled 
to this day ! As to the first of these great 
inconsistencies, slavery — the mighty ef- 
forts of the fathers to overcome and re- 
move H, shall ever be a monument of glo- 
ry to them. Jefferson, a Virginian and 
owner of slaves, penned the Declaration 
of Independence, and grafted therein 
this living truth : “All men are creat- 

ed equal, with an unalienable right to 
liberty,” a truth that like the sun has flash- 
ed light around the world, cheered the cap- 
tive of every land, and nerved the arms 
and strengthened the hearts of the down- 
trodden ol every nation; aye, it has done 
more; it has modeled and remodeled in 
their most important aspects, every gov- 
ernment in Christendom, and because of 
it, and the success of the people for whom 
it was written, it has elevated man, and 
made his task easier in every quarter of 
the globe. 

Jefferson strove with all his towering 
strength to ingraft freedom upon all terri- 
tory, and was defeated only by the selfish 
wickedness of men and States far to the 
North of the afterward Mason and Dixon 
line. Virginia, his native State, was in- 
exorably opposed to the African slave 
trade, and the clause in the ordinance of 
1787, which forever prohibited slavery in 
that mighty empire the world has since 
learned to call the Northwest, was penned 
by Thomas Jefferson. But Jefferson died 
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without seeing the evil that, should have 
been strangled, grow less. On the other 
hand, his eyes closed upon the system ex- 
panded fifty fold. To him was given the 
spirit of prophecy when he wrote : “I 

tremble for my country when I remember 
that God is just, that his justice cannot 
sleep lorever.” When he uttered this 
mournful warning, with his keen eye he 
saw, far down the nation’s chosen path- 
way, the camp fires’ of a terrible war 
burning; he heard the boom of cannon 
and the roar oi musketry, in the midst of 
which “ men and brothers were dying, 
cities burning, and fields drinking up 
blood more precious than the blood of 
Abel. And may we not hope that his ear 
caught, far over and beyond the din and 
noise of war, the chant of the song of the 
bondmen, whose fetters had been melted 
off in the white heat of civil war ? 

So Washington, great and good — with 
but a single peer to stand beside him in 
the great heighth where history has placed 
him, and that peer is by the world called 
Abraham Lincoln — Washington, who gave 
his best endeavors to bring about emanci- 
pation, finding it fruitless, did what he 
could to condemn the cruel system by 
emancipating his own slaves, and died full 
well believing that the mistake of the 
fathers must be atoned for with blood, 
that only adequate sacrifice for the sins of 
a nation. 

And Madison, too, who stood among 
Statesmen as Thomas did among generals, 
a rock of defense, a strong tower, grand 
among the grandest. — Madison fought 
with all the powers of his strength against 
the spread of the evil, only to fight in 
vain. He pronounced slavery as utterly 
repugnant to freedom, , a monstrosity on 
the body politic, and yet he died, despair- 
ing of any adequate solution of the evil. 

And so the incongruity spread. In its 
childhood it defied the powers of the very 
men who brought the nation into exist- 
ence, and as it grew profitable it enlisted 
on its side that element of human charac 
ter that is stronger than patriotism, human 
selfishness, and from that hour the fate of 
the nation was sealed, the fiat was written 
that it could live only in the death of its 
purest and best— that the sacrifice of 
blood only, should wipe out and away the 
damning stain. Men forgot or hated the 
teachings of the founders of the Republic, 
courts pronounced the dictum that slavery 



was beyond the control of any branch \ of 
the national government, politicians de- 
bauched themselves and the people and 
the nation slept upon the crater of a vol- 
cano, it wrapt itself in thick clouds ot 
wrath, filled with the bolts of omnipotent 
pestilence, until the time that Jefferson 
saw had arrived, God’s jusi, ice was awak- 
ened, and the men of the North and the 
men of the South and horses and '.heir 
riders and cannon and muskets were gath- 
ered together and rushed <*n to battle — 
the war of the Rebellion was here I 

Another and fatal mistake made by the 
founders of our government was the Con- 
cessions, made in order, as they supposed* 
to bring about a union of certain princi- 
ples, but which opened the door for the 
establishment ot the doctrine of State 
rights, a doctrine adhered to most strenu- 
ously by the entire South and largely re- 
inforced by good thinkers and a strong 
party at the North. But in the light of 
events called into being by the war, no 
man can but see that any theory but that 
we were a nation and not a confederacy 
would ot necessity be fatal to the contin- 
uance of the Union, when any member 
felt that its grievances justified it in se- 
ceding. We sometimes deal harshly in 
our criticisms of those statesmen of the 
Calhoun school, who taught so persistently 
this fatal dogma. We should remember 
that the seed was planted with the forma- 
tion ol the government itself, and when 
the South saw the rapid encroachments 
that the population and moral ideas of the 
North were making upon their peculiar 
institution, they were in a measure driven 
to couple this dogma with it, so that an 
ultimatum might be tendered to the tree 
States as the price ot the Union. These 
inconsistencies upon the continuance ef 
which depended untold millions of mater- 
ai wealth, finally culminated in the most 
natural instead of unnatural war of modern 
times. In vain did Webster, Clay and 
other leaders endeavor by compromise to 
bridge an impassible gulf. The mistakes 
of the fathers must be atoned for by the 
children. Of the minutiae of this terrible 
struggle I need not speak. You were ac- 
tors therein and I cannot paint the picture 
with such living colors as the reality was 
to you. But the historian of the future* 
when he comes to write the history of the 
conflict, unmoved by the prejudices of the 
hour, will have to pen as a truth that the 
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responsibility for the struggle can not be 
laid at the door of any one man, or gen- 
eration, or State. It was the natural, in- 
evitable outgrowth of mistakes made at the 
beginning, mistakes that could be correct- 
ed in only one way, and that, the way of 
the sword. The pride, the property and 
the teachings of their lenders of two gen- 
erations was upon the one side, the con- 
science and love of liberty of a great and 
free north upon the other. The one saw 
in dreams that haunted every 'leader of 
secession, a vast southern republic, whose 
corner-stone should be human slavery, an 
empire that by reason of their peculiar 
staple, would be a necessity to the world, 
making it easy to obtain advantageous 
treaties and spring at once to the front 
rank of the powers of the earth; the other 
saw a nation rent into fourold pieces the 
great rivers of the continent running 
through hostile lands, and the utter de- 
struction of a government that, during its 
brief life had conferred more benefit upon 
the world than the most lasting kingdom 
of ancient or modern times. With incen- 
tives like these, no wonder that the con- 
flict raged until the nations stood with 
bated breath, awaiting the issue! No 
wonder that despotism everywhere secretly 
hoped and plotted for the overthrow of the 
republic! No wonder that the oppressed 
and downtrodden of every land, the nations 
panting to break the yoke of tyranny, sent 
prayers to heaven tor the success of the 
North and the Union. The North and 
the South were not the only combatants 
in the fearful struggle. The world took 
sides by intuition; aristocracy, despotism 
and oppression everywhere drifted to the 
side of secession, while everywhere men 
who believed that man should be what 
God meant him to be, free lovers of and 
workerc for humanity and theTreedom of 
the individual, men who dar<-*d to fight 
against oppression where fighting meant 
loss of liberty and life, men “Who, rowing 
hard against the stream, saw distant lights 
of freedom gleam and knew it was not all 
a dream,” all these, the best, the noblest 
and purest of earth were found upon the 
side that followed the banner of the nation 
with its red and white and azure blue 
from Rull^Run to Appomattox. 

And so the great strife raged. As 
call after call for troops was made, the 
response was quick and the men of the 
North gradually grew firmer and firmer in 



their determination to save the Union. 
Homes were being desolated in every 
neighborhood and the wounded began to 
return to their native hamlets, some with a 
leg or arm gone or an eye blown out, and 
as their ©Id neighbors looked upon these, 
they could realize as never before the ter- 
rible curse of war. The public morals be- 
gan to relax and men grew rich upon the 
sufferings of the men at the front, whose 
supplies of almost every kind, were either 
reduced by thieves in public life or adul- 
terated and stolen by army contractors. 

But the war was not an unmixed evil. 
To say nothing of the destruction of sla- 
very and exposing the manifest absurdity 
of states rights, as expounded by southern 
statesmen, there was shown *he marvel- 
ous adaptation or the American people to 
any emergency which might arise. The 
great commissaries, established to carry 
comforts to the hospitals of the sick and 
consolations to the bedside of the dying 
were among the most useful and remark- 
able efforts put forth by the people. Mil- 
lions upon millions were given cheerfully 
and voluntarily, women and children even 
gave their days and nights to the prepara- 
tion of articles to sell, the money to be 
turned over to these great helps to the na- 
tion. Families deprived themselves of 
celicaeies that they might send them to 
the front. Men of all names and parties 
did what they could to make the soldier 
remember that he had a home and that 
home had not forgotten him. Societies 
were organized, fairs and concerts held, 
speeches made, all having a common ob 
ject, to sustain and cheer the brave heroes 
who stood in the front of battle, forgetful 
of life and comfort and intent upon one 
object only, the overthrow of the rebellion. 
Women who had never known what it was 
to want for everv luxury, gave up home 
and family and went into the very midst 
of danger and death and in the hospital 
and on the field, nursed the sick, dressed 
the wounded and closed the eyes of the 
dying one, whose last gaze was turned to- 
ward his tar off northern home where wife 
and little ones should wait and wait for 
his return forever ! 

Nor is this all. At the beginning of 
every great battle almost every physician 
and clergyman of the north flocked thither 
to do a work so sadly needed and yet an 
almost unknown work in any other coun- 
try. Money flowed as water, without tax 
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but this compulsion — men and women 
everywhere seemed to work as if the life of 
the nation hung upon their individual ex- 
ertions. As memory runs back to those 
eventful times and we five again that 
strange four years of life one is almost 
ready to exclaim that the war was worth 
what it cost in the development of such 
patriotism and true man and womanhood 
as it called forth. Let the historians tell 
of the world’s conquerors — a Cmsar, an 
Alexander, a Napoleon, — we tell of heroes 
and heroines nameless and countless but 
grander than any the world ever saw be- 
fore. And in that love of country, plant 
ed deep in the breasts of the people by our 
schools, our churches and our form of 
government is to be found the sheet an- 
chor of our safety as a nation ! Vain will 
be the attempt of dictator or demagogue 
to break up a Union while such love and 
devotion dwell in tin* hearts of its people! 
And to-day we stand regenerated. I know 
of no mistakes imperilling the nation’s 
life that have not been corrected. But 
troubles and thick briers grow when un- 
watched; the good wheat only after culti- 
vation; and as “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty” it remains for you, fellow 
soldiers, and fellow citizens, to do your 
work toward keeping the national honor 
and integrity untarnished, and hand the 
government over to the generation follow- 
ing. The results of the war are freedom, 
in truth as well as name, equality for all 
and a sure hope of a perpetuity of the 
nation, if its rulers prove true to their 
trusts. 

But there are dangers beyond, questions 
that must be met and overcome. As the 
national wealth increases and great num- 
bers shall be able to indulge in luxury 
and ease, men will grow selfish and pa- 
triotism cannot flourish where this weed 
springs. In a government where every 
man has a voice in the control of affairs, 
every man need feel and take an interest 
in the affairs of state. Political caucuses 
and elections must have the presence and 
support of all good citizens. Bad men 
never fail to be present. They need no 
prompting. Their work need only be met 
with counter work upon the part of those 
who are interested in good order and hon- 
est enforcement of the law. I know the 
dread that many good men have of being 
known as “politicians.” But no man who 
is a citizen of a republic where the safety 



of the government is placed in the keeping 
of each, can do his duty and not be a poli- 
tician. The politician, in the higher and 
nobler sense of the word, is one “who tries 
to understand the issues of the day, and by 
his vote and influence, tries to put in oper- 
ation principles that he judges will make 
society better and the commonwealth more 
prosperous.” Tuat some men can do their 
share of this work by other means than a 
personal attention to primary proceedings 
I grant, and it is much more aristocratic 
thus to do, but the adoption of this rule 
by the mass of thinking and able men 
would lead to the overthrow of Democratic 
institutions. If the caucuses of the peo- 
ple were attended by all men who do or 
ought to have an interest in seeing that 
only good men are nominated to offices, or 
safe principles adopted, there would not 
be the sins in the high places that have 
so often caused the people to mourn. If 
we abandon the primary meetings to the 
packers and the rabble, how shall we 
pluck good fruit from the trees of such 
planting ? 

And who is excused from attendance 
upon these primary meetings? Is it the 
judge, the professor, the minister, the 
lawyer? These are the conservators of 
society, the very men of all men interested 
in having wholesome laws and honest men 
to enforce them. And yet, to attend 
these meetings, and endeavor to push to 
the front men who will carry out certain 
principles, is looked upon, too often, by 
those who should know better, as being 
unworthy any but the rabble of society. 

The man who carelessly, or from a 
feeling of pride, abandons the caucuses of 
his ward to bummers and rascals, or by 
his absence fails to strengthen those who 
would see the best men and measures 
triumph, is forever estopped from finding 
faclt with anybody or anything that is 
done ; aye more, he fails to do his duty as 
a citizen upon whom is laid the responsi- 
bility of choosing honest servants to carry 
out the laws and administer the govern- 
ment. And yet no man can do his duty 
me these things and not be a ‘politician.’ 
If the word ‘politics’ has come to stand as 
a word of reproach, the sin will lie at the 
door of those who, careless and indifferent 
to the demands of their country, deliberate- 
ly abandon the struggle to whomsoever 
may take it up. 

In a government like this, if the mass of 
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the people eease to be politicians in the 
true sense of that word, the system itself 
will change and be transferred to fewer if 
not abler hands. 

When the nation is at war, the common 
soldier, with gun in hand and knapsack 
slung, marching at the call of his country 
to defend her life, is a picture to stir the 
blood of patriotism in every loyal heart. 
No one thinks then that he can be excus- 
ed from serving his country in safety. 
Shall that soldier, on the return of peace, 
drop his musket and retire from view, 
leaving the choice of his rulers, or the 
principles upon which his redeemed coun- 
try is to be conducted, to the mercy of 
demagogues and scheming tricksters ? 

There are other dangers. Communism, 
that horrid fruit from the tree of European 
despotism is trying to gain a foothold 
in this land where no man is oppressed. 
Repudiation, more or less extensive, and 
in violation of the nation’s faith, finds 
many and strong advocates. Our free 
schools, the glory and pride of the na- 
tion, are not without their formidable as- 
sailants- 

Corruption by men in power, is an ever 
present and fearful danger to the body 
politic. All these, and other evils, call 
for the united and earnest work of good 
citizens everywhere. To sleep upon, or 
be indifferent to our rights, is to lose them, 
and while we sleep, fatal mistakes will be 
made, that will cost time and blood to 
eradicate. 

As nature produces each after its own 
kind, so the ideas and thoughts of men 
bring their harvest of glory or of shame. 
This law affects nations as well as men. 
Justice and national honor mean life and 
prosperity and national triumph; falsehood 
and corruption mean national dishonor 
and death. 

CONCLUSION. 

The nation has learned the cost of 
wrong. We desire to be henceforth not 
only a great but a good people. Let us, 
as soldiers and citizens insist that in the 
conflicts of the near future, the Republic 
shall be guidrd by the principles of justice. 
Let us remember that ‘‘Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” Let us nail the banner of 
the stars just below the banner of the 
cross, and then the dream of a nation 
guided by the principles of justice and 
right may be realized. God save the 



commonwealth ! God save the land ! 

The exercises concluded with m usic by 
the Kalamazoo Commandery Band, and 
the benediction by Rev. Spencer. 

BUSINESS MEETING. 

It was resolved at the business meeting 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Association 
to hold the next meeting at East Saginaw. 
A committee was appointed consisting of 
Gen. Throop, Gen. Innes and Gen. Prit- 
chard, to extend an invitation to the Mex- 
ican Veterans to join their association 
with ours in full communion. Resolutions 
were offered and unanimously adopted, 
tendering the thanks of ihe association to 
the citizens of Kalamazoo and resident 
comrades for their labors and arrange- 
ments by which its meeting had been made 
so successful and pleasant. The follow- 
ing officers were then chosen for the ensu- 
ing year : 

President — Gen. Wm. B. McCreery, 
Flint. 

Vice Presidents — Lt. C. C. Furnell of 
navy, Maj. P. Mothersili,Maj. S. E. Graves, 
Maj Jas. O’Donnell, Wm. Shakespeare, 
Capt. Wm. Dunn, C. Hodsisin, Wm. Jen- 
ney, Capt. N. H. Claflin, J, H. Chandler. 

Corresponding Sec'y — Maj. Lyon. 

Treasurer — Capt. D. H. McComas, 
Lansing. 

Recording Sec'y — Chas. E. Grisson, St. 
John. 

Ex. Com — Col. C. V. DeLand, H. M. 
Duffield, John Graham, B. M. Thompson, 
Geo. A. Flanders. 



THE BANQUET. 

The banquet at Union Hall was very 
largely attended, many remaining awaV on 
account of the great rush into the hall, at 
the moment the doors were opened. The 
large audience room was filled with tables 
and every seat occupied. 

The Hall was gay with bunting, ever- 
green, and flowers, tastefully arranged by 
the ladies of our village, who while thus 
laurelling our brave guests, unconsciously 
added fresh laurels to their own brows, 
by their unwearied labors and exquisite 
taste in decoration. 

toasts. 

After the repast, Gen. Dwight May an- 
nounced that the programme of toasts and 
responses would be commenced after 
music by the band. 
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U 0ur Country —Indivisible, Invincible .” 
— Response by Dr. Foster Fratt, because 
of the abscence ot Gen. Cutchewn, of 
Ypsilanti. 

Mr. Chairman : I dare say this entire 

assemblage regrets the absence of Gen 
Cutcheon to whom we looked for a re- 
sponse to this sentiment. You would all 
be glad to see him, I am sure and — so 
would I. [Laughter.] Indeed, Mr. Chair- 
man, ladies and gentlemen, I fear that 
you will regret his absence, as I do. — 
more than you expected. [Laughter.] I 
trust, however, you will resign yourselves 
to the situation — even though I can’t: — 
which reminds me, that all the hardships 
of the world did not belong to the military 
service. Speaking of hardships, I am al- 
so reminded of another, (in my present 
position,) which I never encountered dur- 
ing my army life: I am neither a willing 
volunteer, on this occasion, nor yet a mer- 
cenary substitute — I am a drafted man. 
[Laughter.] I thought of going— if this 
thing hadn’t come, somewhat suddenly, on 
me, I think I might have gone —to Cana- 
da; [laughter] but, as you see, I couldn’t 
escape the draft. Nor is this all — during 
the war they may, sometimes, have sent 
drafted men to the forefront of the battle 
— to do “the front shooting ;” some of 
these gentlemen who were there, may 
know whether they saw any drafted men 
there — I didn't. Furthermore, I put it to 
all you men of great military experience 
at the very front — I ask you, now, on your 
honor, did you ever see a doctor there ? 
[Laughter.] I am sure you never did — 
and 1 insist, it isn’t “military,” in this kind 
of a way, to send a surgeon to the front. 

But, sir, when “military necessity” — 
that awful power — when military necessity, 

I say, required duty, true soldiers, as you 
all know, never shirked. In humble im- 
itation, therefore, ot that soldier-like 
quality, I address myselt to the serious < 
business assigned me. 

Mr. Chairman , Ladies , Gentlemen and < 
Comrades: \ 

Love of home and of native land is a < 
common trait of human nature. It is not < 
an acquirement. It is an inborn endow- < 
ment. Its existence in us, of itself, en J 
titles us to no credit — no more credit than < 
does our possession of that instinctive i 
pugnacity, which our vanity calls courage, 1 
— a quality that man has in common with i 
the brute. i 



It is, however, the basis of patriotism; 
but it does not become patriotism until 
its influence and operations have been en- 
larged, elevated and directed by the high- 
er traits of our human nature. 

If to this common and fundamental love 
of home and country, any people add 
unity of race, unity of language, unity of 
history and unity of interest, they are a 
people one in aim and one in Essence — a 
people that, whether few or many, whether 
rich or poor, will be indivisible in senti- 
ment — and a people that will be indivisi- 
ble in fact, if to all these enumerated at- 
tributes, they add the other attributes ot 
intelligence and of moral power. 

How often and how significantly, es 
pecially of late, does history teach us the 
indivisibility ot a people thus united. 

Though separated, for centuries, and by 
extraneous influences, who has failed to 
note the irresistible and centrifugal power 
of national unity among the people of 
Italy? 

What intelligent man has failed to ob- 
serve the unification, like the commingling 
of contiguous drops of water, of the Ger- 
man race. 

Who that reads the daily papers fails to 
see that Europe, to-day, is convulsed, not 
so much by the difficulty of severing po- 
litical territory, as by the impossibility of 
severing peoples ? 

This feeling of unity among such kin- 
dred people, like the oak, thrives and 
grows only the stronger when exposed to 
elementary disturbances: but if, by thy 
storms of domestic discord and passion, 
the oak ol a national unity does happen to 
be temporarily riven, its reaction is sure 
to come, and woe to the men, and woe to 
the interests that deliberately seek to pre- 
vent the rebound. 

But, Mr. chairman and comrades; this 
very occasion is but a reminder, that an- 
other aud a conspicuous illustration of the 
power of this unity has been furnished by 
our own pe©ple. Endowed, like other 
people, with a natural love of home and 
country, we were practically one in race, 
one in language, one in history, but, be- 
cause of slavery, we were not one in in- 
terest. This conflict of interest engender- 
ed mutual jealousies and irritation — irrita- 
tion grew to anger — anger came, at last, 
to passion and passion to blows — blows 
that, in iheir totality, made up the blood- 
iest and the saddest page in the history of 
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civil wars. But in the conflict of arras, 
slavery, the cause of our conflict of interest 
and of feeling, was utterly destroyed. 
Peace came with its destruction; and in 
due time, too, came that elastic rebound, 
of the other elements of our national uni- 
ty, so dangerous to all who thrust careless 
or unholy hands between the closing 
halves of our national trunk. 

If, sir, we thoughtfully study the basis 
and the causes of American unity we 
shall find occasion for surprise and still 
more for self-congratulation and thankful- 
ness. What are they? t 

Though not yet, in the truest sense, a 
race, we are unified by our blood, by our 
language, by our history, and (now, if 
not before,) by our interests. Nor is this 
all; we are held together by the 
very topography of our country, 
by the extent of our enterprises, and by 
the isolation of our position. By isola- 
tion I mean the absence of powerful and 
of dangerous neighbors who might dis- 
tract, divide and overcome us; by the ex- 
tent of our enterprises, I mean those iron 
highways and those electric cords that 
unify our commerce and unify our 
thoughts; by our topography, I mean that 
wonderful arrangement of our territory 
which compels us, (willing or unwilling,) 
to be one people. Can two nations or ri- 
val powers jointly occupy the Mississippi 
valley? No sir. It is manifestly impos- 
sible. One or the other must go down. 
This great and fertile valley, with its 
wonderful re^ch of tributaries and extent 
of territory— with its unparalleled variety 
of soil, climate and productions, is, and, 
by the very nature of its formation, must 
be, from its sources to its mouth, a unit. 
Its commerce binds to it, by the 
strongest bonds of interest, New 

England, New York, Pennsylvania, 

and all the Atlantic and Pacific States; 
and these combined, and occupied as they 
are, by a people of common origin, com 
tnon feelings, common language and com- 
mon interests, second to none on earth in 
freedom, intelligence, energy, enterprise, 
and moral purity, are as- stable and as in- 
divisible, if these conditions continue, as 
the very earth which they inhabit. 

Yes, sir, fortunately for us, and for- 
tunately for the world, (let us hope,) these 
States, by the history and the character of 
their people, by the number and extent, of 
their navigable streams and lakes, and by | 



1 the very nature of their geography and 
enterprises are made United States — 

I united, not only by choice, but by a con- 
trolling necessity, and by a form of govern- 
ment that needs only to be justly and 
wisely and honestly administered to be 
useful to its people, useful to the world, 
perpetual in duration and invincible by a 
world in arms. [Applause.] 

Music — “Hail Columbia.” Band. 

“ The President of the United States. ” — 
Responded to by ex Governor Bagley. 
He was received by applause and said 
he could call them comrades as he had 
been a member of the invalid corps for 
months. [Laughter.] He stated that the 
toast given was one that was always 
proper. It does not refer to the man who 
may chance to fill the office but to the of- 
fice itself. He said it was well for the 
people that this was a self governed na- 
tion; that our mothers had all thought that 
we would be presidents or governors. 
[Laughter.] If it had not been so how 
many of us would have been nursed 
through the whooping cough and measles. 
[Laughter. | He said we ought so to live 
that we could fill any position to which we 
might be called by our neighbors. He 
hoped the people would so live that they 
would ever be fit for elf-government. 
Every avenue of busines is open. There 
is no privileged class or hereditary class 
but what is open to all. If you have the 
brains and character and capacity every 
avenue is open. It is this that we fought 
for. Our flag is only a piece of cloth. 
Yet man} 7 men when they first saw the old 
flag after release from the rebel prison, felt 
as if their hearts would burst for joy. Now in 
these days of unrest and distress we want to 
cling to and stand to the old ideas. We 
must not divide*ourselves into classes, in- 
to rich and into poor, but we must keep 
this country as the home of civilization, of 
Christianity and of education. [Applause. I 

Music— “Hail to the Chief.” 

“ The Army and Navy.” —Response by 

Gen. D. B. Pritchard, the captor of Jeff. 

Davis. 

The peculiar situation of this country 
has caused its army and navy to rest on 
a peculiar basis. The regular army has 
been a shadow for 50 years, and the mili- 
tia system existing at an earlier date had 
fallen into ridicule and been practically 
abandoned before the war came. In fact 
the power behind our government lies in 
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the hearts of the people. But that is a 
noble resource. When a call was made 
for 75,000 men a half million responded. 
Our war enrolled a million and a half all 
told. It was marked by the best general- 
ship and waged with the best soldiery. It 
made genuine contributions to military 
science, and had many instances of great 
stragetic feats. The navy was also strong 
and it had one test which showed its rela- 
tive merits as compared with foreign na- 
vies. The combat between the Alabama 
and the Kearsage was a battle between a 
ship of English construction, and English 
armaments, manned by an English crew, 
and a vessel that represented our con- 
struction and armament and seamanship. 
The results of that test showed what kind 
of a comparison we could make. Our 
navy also made its contribution to military 
science, both in naval architecture and 
torpedo service. 

Music — “Red, White and Blue.” — Quar- 
tette. 

“ Michigan in War.” — Response by Hon. 

Zachariah Chandler. 

On rising up he was greeted with im- 
mense applause. He said Michigan has 
always been a war State. She took part 
in the Black Hawk war and the great 
Toledo war. She was ready to fight Ohio 
or any other State. There was not much 
blood spilled, of course; we could whip 
Ohio easy enough, but we did not care to, 
so we let her have that little strip of ten 
miles including the city of Toledo. Michi- 
gan is so fond of peace that she will have 
it if she has to fight for it. He mentioned 
his famous blood letting letter, causing 
great applause. Michigan was for the 
constitution and the union and was in for 
letting of blood to maintain both if need 
be, and you all remember* 1 that Michigan 
was the first in war, sending the first 
troops who opened fire on Bull Run. The 
country know that Michigan boys shoot 
bullets and they were the ones chosen to 
putdown a great riot in New York. Gen. 
Kearney once wrote him including in his 
letter the remark that “we are compelled 
to use Michigan troops for we know they 
are fighters and can be trusted anywhere.” 
After the surrender of Lee, who captured 
that arch traitor, Jeff Davis? A Michi- 
gan regiment, under a Michigan General. 
Why did our boys expose their lives for 
the government? Their wives and daugh- 
ters said go and save our country, and 



they went. In war or peace, look at 
Michigan. That is all ! 

Chorus — -“Battle Cry of Freedom.” — 
Quartette. 

“ Michiqanin Peace.” — Response by Capt. 
E. P. Allen. 

He said you will notice by the pro- 
gramme, that his excellency, Gov. Cros- 
well, was to respond to this toast. Like 
the fellow that was going to a funeral, he 
would attempt to keep up with the crowd 
if he killed the beast. War is a hateful 
thing, and the time will come when the 
laurels th|it are to last forever will not be 
gained upon the battle field, but in ways 
of peace. Michigan in peace, that is what 
we want and will have it, as Mr. Chandler 
has said, if we have to fight for it. We 
build up our State of Michigan by train- 
ing our children in the churches, schools 
and colleges, and instructing them in 
peaceful pursuits. [Applause.] 

Chorus — “Michigan, My Michigan.” — 
Quartette. 

“ Oar Dead Heroes.” — (Standing and in 
silence.) 

Music — Dirge. — Band. 

“ The Press — The Headlight of the Cen- 
tury” — Response by 0. W. Powers, 
Esq., of Kalamazoo. 

Mr. Chairman , Soldiers and Sailors of 
Michigan : 

The toast to which you but just re 
sponded so sincerely and unanimouslv, 
proves anew the truth of the old German 
proverb, that “Speech is silver, silence is 
gold.” Words cannot express the deepest 
and most sincere feelings of the heart and 
often reticence is the highest wisdom. I 
appreciate this and I shall follow the ex- 
ample of the eloquent gentleman who pre- 
ceded me (Capt. Allen), and be brief. I 
am not only impelled to take this course 
because I consider it the part of wisdom, 
but for the reason that I stand in full view 
of those who have charge of that dazzling 
headlight of which you wish me to speak. 
To the north of me is the manager of a 
Lansing “headlight,” (Col. Sanford.) Be- 
fore me is one who controls the Port Hu- 
ron light, ( Jas. H. Stone,) while the own- 
ers of the morning and evening luminaries 
of Kalamazoo beam upon me. Can you 
wonder that in such a presence I feel daz- 
zled by the intellectual brightness. 
[Laughter.] And then you must add to 
this the fact that so much has been said of 
THE POWER AND INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS, 
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that to me it seems almost impossible to 
advance anything new or anything origin- 
al upon the subject. The press has been 
eulogized and it has been condemned. 
Ben. Butler, who is always original, 
claims that it is “a forty jackass power 
mud-throwing machine;” (laughter and 
applause) while Greeley, the greatest edi- 
tor that the wprld ever produced, when 
pestered by paragraphs that cut like two- 
edged swords, marveled greatly at a cer- 
tain class of men, whom, he said, “God, 
for some inscrutable purpose, permits to 
edit country newspapers.” The poet Byron 
remarked that 

’Tis pleasant to see one’s name in print. 

And in the Bible we find mention of the 
news distributor, for, in Proverbs, twenty- 
fifth chapter and twenty-fifth verse it says, 
that “as cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is 
good news from a far country;” and as I 
notice my friend at my left, — of the Ga- 
zette — who is so faithfully taking down 
what we say to-night, I am reminded of 
those lines of Burns, the poet of Scotland, 
that there is 

“A chiel’s amang ye taken notes, 

And, faith, he’ll prent ’em.” 

IT IS THE PRESS THAT LEADS THE WAY. 

It is the press that makes and unmakes 
men; that builds up and that tears down. 
It is the press which creates public senti- 
ment and which, in the language ol the 
toast to which I respond, is “the head- 
light of the century.” You have all stood 
by the railroad at night and watched the 
long train, as it came thundering ahead 
with its living freight and you have noticed 
how the track of the great steam monster 
and servant of man, was brightened by 
the head-light that gleamed in front. So, 
in this world of ours, the course of civil- 
ization is brightened and the future pene- 
trated, by that great power and moral force 
denominated the press Reaching out in- 
to the remotest hamlet of the land, it is 
gathering to-night the news with its deli- 
cate tentacles, so we may read it to-mor- 
row. Following the devious ways of our 
so-called “Christian Statesmen,” it tears 
their masks aside and exposes their hy- 
pocrisy. Heralding the inventions of a 
Morse or an Edison, it brings into public 
use the great public benefits achieved. It 
makes our people homegeneous, it brings 
our hearthstones nearer to each other; it 
binds together the union ot the States and 
makes possible the Republic for which 



you so fearlessly risked your lives. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This is a re-union of the soldiers and 
sailors of Michigan. It is a re-union of 
as brave men as a nation noted for its 
bravery ever put into the field. 

THE STORY OF THE “BLOODY THIRTEENTH,” 
the record of the men under the brave and 
gallant Custer, (applause) the history 
written with the swords and bayonets of 
those about me, and dotted by the grape 
and cannister of the famous Loomis bat- 
tery, is so marvelous that it reads more 
like fiction than like facts. It is proper 
that the brave men who filled this page of 
our country’s annals, should, at this pleas- 
ant meeting, do honor to that force which 
created enthusiasm at the North, and fill- 
ed their decimated ranks when the battle 
raged, and which carried to their families 
and to the girls who were left behind, the 
news of their continuous and onward 
march to triumph. 

Through all the years of the century the 
press has lighted up the way that mankind 
has traveled. When the great and irre- 
pressible conflict between freedom and 
slavery opened, the press did its part in 
the education of the people. The brave 
men like Lovejoy, who lost his life battling 
for the universal freedom of mankind and 
the untrammeled liberty of the press, were 
the advance guard of the grand army of 
which you were members, and prepared 
the way for the struggle that came. 
When the old flag was fired on at Fort 
Sumpter, and the news flashed over the 
North, it was the burning words of North- 
ern editors that called to arms the people. 
The press is the great and universal edu- 
cator of the people, the zealous guardian 
of their rights, and one of the bulwarks of 
liberty. 

Soldiers of Michigan, your gallant deeds 
and 

COURAGEOUS ACTS, 

which were garnered by the press, have 
been caught up by the Muse of history and 
woven into a bright garland of everlasting 
life, and of surpassing beauty. Your glo- 
rious deeds will ever be held in grateful 
remembrance, (applause.) A people who 
owe their national life to the living wall 
that you threw about them, will never for- 
get that the cause for which you fought 
was just and right, and that the brave men 
whom you opposed were misguided, (ap- 
plause.) We may plead for reconcilia- 
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lion; we may cover the battle fields with 
golden grain, and weave wreaths of flowers 
for the fallen; we may ask that the sword 
be beaten into pruning hooks, and that 
the farmer may turn back the furrows 
that were plowed by shot and shell; and, 
while the men of the South may 
“Banish our anger forevei 
When they laurel the graves of our dead,” 

still, we cannot forget; and we should not 
forget, that the North was right and the 
South was wrong 1 (applause.) We 
can forgive, but we will still remember, 
and if I may offer a sentiment to-night, I 
will say : Here's to the soldiers of the 

North l Here's to the men whose ’bravery 
in war is only equalled by their magna- 
nimity in peace ! (applause. 

Music — “Yankee Doodle.” — Band. 

“ The Rank and File." — Response by 

Private A. E. Cowles. 

Mr. Chandler and Mr. Pritchard had 
stolen his thunder, he said, and he would 
have to confine himself to only one portion 
of his intended remarks. “There is no is- 
sue between the rank and file and the offi- 
cers, and we of the rank and file do not 
wish to form one. It seems to me that 
the rank and file sacrificed more to go into 
the army than did the officers. It was 
very hard sometimes to hold one’s self in 
subjection to men whose only superiority 
lay in their military rank. The best offi- 
cers sometimes come to look down on 
their men. It was hard for the other side 
to get used to this. It was particularly 
hard for the men when they were under 
officers of other regiments, who did not 
know the men. Three officers were in a 
room of a house down South, I being on 
guard at the time, when a soldier was seen 
to get a turnip from a field near by. One 
ol the officers went out, and soon returned 
saying that that soldier wouldn’t take any- 
more turnips ; he (the officer) would as 
soon shoot a private as dog. This was 
not a spirit to which it was agreeable to 
come under subjection. When an officer 
fell, his name went all over the land; 
when a private lost his life he went into 
the reports only among so many men kill- 
ed. He went into an unknown grave. 
But in spite of all these there were always 
men enough ready for a forlorn hope. 
There are men in Michigan as brave as 
the bravest that are storied in history, 
moved not by superstitious or brute spirit, 
but by true moral courage. The/ exhib- 



ited also a patient endurance of hardship. 
Michigan has good cause to be proud of 
her rank and file.” 

Music — “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” — 
Quartette. 

“Om/ Volunteers." — Responded to by 
Rev. Geo. Taylor, of Detroit. 

Mr. Taylor read a poem that created 
considerable merriment and was quite 
loudly applauded. 

Geo. Munger, of Prairie Ronde, a sol- 
dier of the 4th Cavalry, the man who halt- 
ed Jeff. Davis, was repeatedly called for 
and responded by rising. 

Chorus — “When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home.” — Quartette. 

“The Old Flag." — Response by Col. Geo. 
Sanford, of Lansing Journal. 

The most eloquent words of mo t elo- 
quent tongues would not suffice for the old 
flag. It has been said that it was a mere 
piece of bunting, but it really is what it 
symbolized. Has any country a flag that 
symbolized as much as our flag symbolizes. 
It symbolizes our country, it symbolizes 
our homes, it symbolizes our comforts. 
Everything that makes our country dear 
and valuable is symbolized by that flag. 
The duty that devolves on the brave Mich- 
igan soldiers, and our brave Michigan 
women, is to preserve the flag, and with it 
the peace and prosperity of the State and 
nation. [Applause.] 

Music — Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
—Quartette. 

“ Woman — We Could Not Live Without 
Her." 

To Col. W. D. Wilkins, of Detroit, was 
assigned the duty to respond to this toast, 
but he failed to put in an appearance, and 
when the toast was reached in its regular 
order, Mr. L. N. Burke, of this place, was 
called out and made a most eloquent and 
happy response, as follows ^ 

Mr. President , Soldiers and Sailors and 
/ ellow- Citizens: 

As you will observe, I too, am a Soldier. 
(Mr. B. was dressed in his Light Guard 
uniform.) I have the honor of being a 
member of the 2d. Mich. 1 fought in the 
memorable campaign of 1877. [Laughter.] 
My regiment was stationed at a dangerous 
point on the banks of “Reed’s Lake,” near 
the City of Grand Rapids. [Laughter.] 
The hardest picket duty I ever performed 
was, when stationed therein front of a la- 
ger beer saloon, to keep the boys from 
making the acquaintance of the proprie- 
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tor. Every soldier will agree with me, 
that I had a difficult task to perform. 

But seriously, Mr. President, the toast 
to which I have been invited to respond, 
is one which commends itself to every true 
gentleman, and to no one, m ;re than to 
the soldier. I am at loss to understand, 
why I have been selected from among so 
many eloquent gentlemen present, to make 
the response; and I only regret that, in the 
absence of him who was assigned the duty 
of responding to this toast, you did not 
call upon some one whose ability and ex- 
perience, might enable him to do justice 
to the theme and occasion, and to paint in 
deserving terms the eminent services ren- 
dered by woman, and the self-sacrifices 
which she made in the great struggle 
which occasioned this gathering to-night. 
Surely, Mr. President, I am not a ladies’ 
man, in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term. If there is anything in me, which 
commends me to the fair sex, it must be 
my usefulness, for certainly, none of them 
have ever as yet accused me of being or- 
namental. [Laughter and applause.] It 
would be impossible for me in the few 
minutes allowed me upon this occasion, to 
recall the eminent services rendered by 
woman, and her influence for good upon 
society in all ages. Suffice it to say, that 
no great work has ever been wrought, no 
great project has ever been successfully 
accomplished, in which might not be trac- 
ed directly or indirectly the influence of 
woman. [Applause.] The development of 
art, the advancement of science, the 
growth of political institutions and of the 
Christian church, owes much to woman. 
[Applause! And it is a noticable fact, that 
in all ages, the voice of woman has ever 
been raised in favor of the down trodden 
and oppressed. And immediately previous 
to the great contest in which tiie soldiers 
of Michigan bore such an honorable part, 
no voice spoke louder for the rights of the 
down trodden and oppressed black man, 
than that of the intelligent women of 
America; [great applause.] And in creat- 
ing that public opinion which finally de- 
clared that on American soil there was no 
room for slavery, [Cheers,] no voice 
spoke louder, no pen wielded a more po- 
tent influence, than that of the eloquent 
authoress of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” [Ap- 
plause.] And when war waged through this 
land, the prison and the hospital, evinced, 
that the contests of government and the 



dangers of the field, produced no disrup- 
tion of the bonds of sisterly love. And 
whether in the camp, on the march, or in 
the hospital, the kind ministrations of wo- 
man, smoothed the dying pillow, and laid 
many a head to its long rest, from arms 
that could not be purchased, but cheerfully 
responded to the obligations which the oc- 
casion created. And soldiers of Michigan 
assembled upon this joyous occasion, to 
cherish pleasant reminiscences of the past 
as your minds wander back to-night to the 
hillsides of the sunny south, where fell 
your comrades in arms, I ask you to re- 
member for a moment their wives, scat- 
tered by hundreds and thousands all over 
this broad land, surrounded, perhaps, by 
that loneliness and temptation, which so 
often crouch at the hearth-stone where the 
lone widow pines. They are entitled to 
be remembered, and the heroic self-sacri- 
fices which they made, should not be for- 
gotten. 

But, my fellow-citizens, while we recog- 
nize and give unlimited praise to woman 
for what she has done in the past, we are 
not yet ready to dispense with her services. 
It must needs be conceded that these are 
somewhat troublesome times. The low 
murmurings of discontent heard from the 
discordant elements of society, betoken 
that the passions of men are but slumber- 
ing, and need constantly to be subdued. 
And while I have no fears that during the 
lives of these brave men, who once periled 
their lives that this nation might live, the 
hideous monster communism will ever 
gain a foothold on American soil, [cheers] 
yet in averting a collision with that ele 
ment, what better influence can be brought 
to bear than that of woman. It is woman’s 
mission to counsel peace, harmony and 
love. She is fitted by nature for this fat- 
better than man. And if experience should 
demonstrate that to enable her to accom- 
plish this great work, that she should be 
entrusted with the ballot, that power 
which creates and preserves good govern- 
ment, — then I hazard the prediction, that 
in the American people there will be 
found patriotism and magnanimity enough 
to give her that right. And should that, 
day ever come, when the intelligent wo- 
men of American, nay, the women of the 
world, shall have the same voice in the 
government and in the making and exe 
cution of the laws as her husband and 
brother, then may we look for the coming 
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of that period yet hidden in the womb of 
time, and to which for centuries hope has 
looked forward with expectancy, when the 
chains of human bondage shall be broken 
and the battle cries of this world be sub- 
merged by the healing tide that shall flow 
from the fountains of liberty and peace, 
when one law shall bind all nations, kin- 
dreds and tongues of the earth, and that 
law be the law of love. When in the lan- 
guage of the poet Pope : 

“No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o’er, 

The brazen trumpet kindle rage no more; 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a plough-share end; 

No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear, 
From every face be wiped off every tear; 

All crime shall cease, all ancient fraud shall fail, 
Returning justice lift aloft her scale, 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-robed innocence from heaven descend.” 

[Continued applause.] 

Recitation — “The Brave at Home,” by 
Graee Duffie. The recitation was well 
rendered and received with applause. 

Music — “The Girl I left behind me.” 

“ Peace hath her victories no less renowned 

than wary 

Was responded to by Chaplain A. J. El- 
dred in language eloquent and appro 
priate. He spoke of the splendid victories 
ol peace as compared with those of war, 
and closed amid applause. The glee club 
than sang, “The Continentals Farewell 
Ode.” 

This closed the exercises of the day — 
exercises that were carried out strictly ac- 
cording to programme and “on time. The 
day was a success in every way; and our 
guests returned to their homes expressing 
the highest satisfaction, and paying high 
compliments to our people for their liberal- 
ty and to our committees for good man- 
agement. 

At a meeting of the citizens’ executive 
committee held at Corporation Hall, June 
22, 1878, the following resolutions were 
offered by Dr. Foster Pratt, and unani- 
mously adopted ; 

Resolved , That the thanks of the citi- 
zens’ committee, having charge of arrange- 
ments for the ninth annual reunion of the 
soldiers and sailors of Michigan, are due 
and are hereby respectfully and gratefully 
tendered to the citizens of Kalamazoo for 
their liberal subscriptions promptly paid, 
to defray the expense of the entertainment, 
and for their profuse and tasteful decora- 



tions of their homes and places of busi- 
ness. 

Resolved , That all citizens who by their 
liberality have honored us, honored out- 
guests, and honored themselves, are enti- 
tled in addition to our thanks to the con- 
sciousness of duty well and gracefully 
done. 

Resolved , That our thanks are particu- 
larly due to the ladies of Kalamazoo who, 
by their liberal contributions of flowers, of 
taste and of labor, added attractive graces 
to every feature of our public and private 
display. 

Resolved , That our grateful thanks are 
also tendered to the Kalamazoo Light 
Guard, tor services as escort; to Messrs. 
Leavitt, Cornell, Faxon and Henderson 
for their music, and to Miss Grace Duffie 
for her recitattons by which our banquet 
was enlivened and adorned. 

On motion of Delos Phillips it was also 

Resolved , That Foster Pratt, Chas. E. 
Smith and Amos D. Allen, be a commit- 
tee with authority to publish the entire 
proceedings of this meeting of the Sold- 
iers’ and Sailors’ Association, in pamphl°t 
form. 

D wioht May, Chairman. 

Charles E. Smith, Secretary. 

Kalamazoo, June 22, 1878. 



IN MEMO RI AM. 

The Second Regiment of Michigan Infantry pass- 
ed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, Stephen M. Dakin, late Major of the 
2d Michigan Veteran Volunteer Regiment has passed 
from the turmoil and warfare of this life to the rest 
assigned to all true and brave soldiers, therefore, 
we, the surviving members of the old 2d Michigan 
Infantry, at a meeting held at the headquarters of 
said Regiment, in the office of Wm. Shakespeare and 
E. M. Irish, in the Village of Kalamazoo. June 20th, 
1878, do hereby 

Resolve , That in Major Stephen M. Dakin, our 
late comrade, who fought for the integrity and per- 
petuity of the union of these United States, in order 
to transmit to us and our children a free govern- 
ment, we, his late comrades and the people at large, 
not only lose a gallant and true soldier in time ol 
war, but also a valuable and honorable citizen in 
time of peace. 

2nd. That it is not only a pleasure but a duty as 
remaining members of the 2d Mich. Infantry, to pay 
to our late comrade, Major Stephen M. Dakin, this 
tribute of respect, when we say that he was while 
serving his country all that is implied in the words 
of a gallant and generous soldier, 

3d. That Major Dakin, since he left the military 
service and entered into the pursuits of civil life, 
has always been true to his trust and sustained 
the qualities of head and heart which he dis- 
played while in military life, and so much endear 
his memory to his late comrades. 

4th That a copy of these resolutions be present- 
ed to his sorrowful wife and children, and be pub- 
lished in the Kalamazoo papers with the proceedings 
of the 2d Michigan Infantry. 
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